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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


‘The O. C. and Branches are not ‘Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Bistze Communism 
or CompLex Marriace, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per y ponsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and sep d from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 














THE MEANS OF SPIRITUAL 
GROWTH. 





“ But [that] speaking the truth in love, [we] may grow 
up into him in all things, who is the head, even Christ.” 
Eph. 4: 15. 

'WO different views may be taken of the 
means of spiritual growth, or growth in- 
to Christ, referred to in the above passage, ac- 
cording as we consider truth-speaking or lov- 
ing as the leading thought of the writer of the 
epistle from which the above quotation is 
made. Does he mean to say that we are to 
grow up in all things into him, Christ, who is 
the head, by means of truth-speaking in a 
loving spirit or manner, or that we are to thus 
grow by love and speaking the truth in that? 
Is truth-speaking in a loving way the means of 
spiritual growth, or is it loving in an honest, 
truth-telling way that constitutes that means? 
It may be somewhat difficult to get from the 
English translation the exact idea and to fix 
upon what is the leading and what is the sub- 
ordinate idea of the writer to the Ephesians, 
but the German translation by Luther, makes 
it very clear. That translation rendered into 
English is as follows ; “ But let us be honest, 
or upright [vechtschaffen, literally, right-made] 
in love and grow, in all things, unto him who 
is the head, Christ.” 

If we look at the general tenor and scope of 
this epistle to the Ephesians, we shall find it 
consistent with the view that love is the means 
of spiritual growth. That tenor and scope 
appear plainly to have reference to the social 
organization of the church. In many in- 
stances and with varying forms of expression 
the writer (Paul) speaks of the church as a 
body, a building, an organized unity. He 
says it was the mystery of the will of God, 
“that he might gather together i one all 
things in Christ;” that in Christ, “all the 
building fitly framed together groweth into an 
holy temple in the Lord, in whom ye also are 
builded together for a habitation of God 
through the spirit ;” that “we are members of 
his [Christ’s] body, of his flesh, and of his 
bones.” 

He speaks of love as though he regarded it 
as the life-blood of that organization and says 
that God has chosen the saints, the faithful in 
Christ, “that they should be holy and _ without 
blame before him in love ;” and his prayer was 
that “being rooted and grounded in love they 
may be able to comprehend,” not singly, but 
“with all saints, what is the breadth and 
length and depth and height and to know the 
love of Christ,...... and be filled with all 
the fullness of God.” Gifts were bestowed 
upon individuals, he says, “for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ,” that body in which “ we are members 
one of another ;’ and he exhorts to “be fol- 





lowers of God as dear children and to walk in 
love ;” and, at last, after referring by way of 
illustration to social and sexual relations, he 
says, “this is a great mystery, but I speak of 
Christ and the Church.” 

From these things there is abundant war- 
rant for saying that spiritual growth, that high 
attainment which is to make the perfect man, 
and bring one “to the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ,” is to be reached by 
means of love, truthful, upright love; in other 
words, through the social principle or law, and 
not through intellectual perceptions or recogni- 
tions of truth. We are to love if we want 
growth and expansion, and we are to be honest, 
to speak the truth in our love. 


Nor are we to understand love as a means 
of culture and growth in any narrow or con- 
fined, nor in any platonic or ethereal-spiritual 
sense, but rather in a broad social sense, 
broad enough to cover all social relations. 
This church of Christ is a body, an organiza- 
tion filled with life and circulation, a body that 
in some substantial sense has flesh and bones 
and is growing, a body “fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint sup- 
plieth,” and which “according to the effectual 
working in the measure of every part, maketh 
increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in 
love.” There is life here ; yes, we may truly 
say, “condensation of life.” There are men 
and women, members of this body ; “the man 
is not without the woman, nor the woman 
without the man, in the Lord.” There are 
parents and children also, members of this 
body. And there are other and wider rela- 
tions. And these all are to grow into Christ 
by means of love, truth-telling love No 
other way. 


How great and mournful is the lack of 
honesty and truth-speaking in the loves of the 
world around us! Instead of truth-speaking, 
is not deceit in love a prominent characteristic 
thereof? Philoprogenitiveness, as generally 
manifested, is it truthful, is it honest? Do 
parents follow the truth in respect to their own, 
as in respect to other children? And as to 
amativeness, is there not less truth spoken in 
that than in the other, if possible? Take the 
“ Beecher-Tilton” affair ; without undertaking 
to decide as to its merits, between the persons 
concerned, is it not but too palpable that love 
and lying have gone hand in hand? And who 
does not feel that not spiritual growth, but de- 
cline and decay, is the fearful penalty for each 
and all connected therewith? 

How refreshing and heart-inspiring on the 
other hand is the example of one who is not 
ashamed to declare the whole counsel of God 
about love, who is not ashamed to accord to 
love in thought and deed its proper place as a 
means of spiritual growth, and who is bold 
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enough to be truly honest, and unswerved by 
“fear, favor or affection” to speak the truth 
in and about love as well as in other things! 
And many a soul who has heard the word can 
testify how real and powerful love is, as a 
means of growth into Christ, when it is “ with- 
out dissimulation.” T. 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


From the £guity. 
* * 





* . * * 
The one immutable law of growth for all 
life, as God has declared that law both in the 
Bible and in nature, is that “the seed bringeth 
forth after its kind;” and this applies just as 
entirely to the mustard seed, Jesus Christ, with 
its germ, Eternal Life, and its plant, the King- 
dom of Heaven, as to wheat or corn or any 
other seed. A cockle plant never can spring 
from a wheat seed; and no more can a selfish 
structure of society spring from the Love-seed, 
Jesus Christ: but a Love-structure must come 
from that Love-seed. This law of the King- 
dom of Heaven is seen in Christ’s parable of 
the seed, Mark, 4: 26. ‘The seed in its life, 
and the blade in its form, and the stalk in its 
structure, and the ear in its fruit, are ad/ of one 
and the self-same kind, This isso palpably true 
in the world of matter, that to say it may seem 
simple: but there is need enough to say it in the 
worldof the Kingdom. Sohere is the interpre- 
tation of that parable. Jesus Christis the seed 
and God is He that planted it. Eternal Life is 
the germ-life in the seed, and the plant is that hu- 
man society which sprang into being through 
that Life of God working vitally in the human 
race ; and the structure of the society corresponds 
to the nature of the life. ‘Then, as the nature of 
the life is one nature, the structure of the soci- 
ety can be but one structure: just as from the 
one wheat-life must come the one wheat stalk ; 
What is that one structure? The life energy is 
Love, and its especial quality is Otherness, 
Now Love is the very opposite of Lust (which 
is the life of ‘ the Flesh’); and otherness is the 
very opposite of selfishness, the quality of 
that life. So then, that human society which 
springs from the Love-Life of God in Jesus 
Christ must be the very opposite in structure 
to that one which springs from the lust-life of 
Flesh in the human race. ‘Therefore if 
you take human society in its natural state, 
and its opposite, you find the Kingdom. 
But the structure corresponds to the life, 
and the life is love and its nature otherness. 
Then the structure must be such as_ will 
be above all things fitted to enable loving 
persons to do for others through the very 
system itself. The Life is living to give, 
instead of living to get. A selfish structure is 
a getting structure, one of such a nature that 
whoever works in it, according to it, must be 
continually striving to get. In it all life will 
be a struggle, a trial of strength among the 
workers to see who shall get the most. An 
otherly structure is a giving structure, one of 
such a nature that whoever works in it, ac- 
cording to it, must be continually striving to 
give forth of all that he is and has. In it all 
life will be a joy pouring itself forth in a ful- 
ness of spontaneous effort to minister to others. 
But what is the nature of this giving structure? 
A giving structure is manifestly one so form- 








ed that through its channels all the results of 
one’s efforts will naturally flow off to others 

It may well be called a serving structure, for 
by its natural working it must bring the strong- 
er into the under position as the servant of 
the weaker. And this exactly Jesus taught in 
the words, Whoever of you would become first 
shall be SERVANT of ALL.” That is, it must put 
the strongest man at the bottom of society, and 
keep him lifting with all his might, through all 
his life to raise the whole continent of his gen- 
eration, if it may be but a single line. Now, 
no man will go there unless his very life itself 
is God’s Eternal Love-Life ; and no structure of 
society will be fitted to such a man except one 
which assumes Love as the Life of its mem- 
bers, and requires therefore, that all the power 
exercised through it shall be the power of the 
heart and not of the will,—the power of love 
and not of force. But still the question arises, 
What is the central or constructive law of such 
a structure of society? 


That law lies imbedded in the Master’s teach- 
ings. He said, “ Be not ye called Rabbi: for 
one is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren.” Thus all are equal, not in personal 
gifts, but as members of the society. Now 
the only condition of society in which all can 
be equal as members is that in which all things 
are held in common, all the power of the so- 
ciety is exerted by the members acting to- 
gether, and the stronger work through their 
fellows upon things, instead of with things up- 
on their fellows. This is in the nature of the 
case. Again, Jesus taught us to pray, “Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven.” Then the doing of God’s will 
on earth as it is in heaven zs the coming of the 
Kingdom. But in heaven the inhabitants free- 
ly wili to do God’s will. Now the simplest way 
in which a body of people can at once express 
their will is by a vote. Then in heaven they 
do all unanimously vote to do God’s will. But 
the Christian society is a “kingdom,” of which 
God is the absolute monarch. Now a govern- 
ment in which the people all vote, and thereby 
determine all affairs, is called a democracy ; 
and that in which an absolute monarch reigns 
is called an autocracy. Both are united in the 
case before us. The Kingdom of Heaven is, 
therefore, an autocratic democracy. in which 
an absolute monarch autocratically reigns over 
a nation of free and willing subjects, who can 
only attain their highest good as they do thus 
vote to obey. Moreover, the subjects in a 
body have charge of the territory of the king- 
dom, as tenants at will of the king ; and each 
is equal to each other as acitizen. Hence the 
administration of all the goods must be con- 
ducted on this same democratic principle. 
The people in a body must administer the 
wealth in its bulk. This is communism. So 
then democracy of government and commu- 
nity of goods, which are the same idea under 
two forms of application, do together consti- 
tute the one structure of human society which 
corresponds to love and otherness. Pure and 
universal democracy in government, and pure 
and universal communism in property, these 
are the human side of the Kingdom of Heaven 
so far as those two departments of society are 
concerned, 





The result at which we have thus arrived by 
a process of thought it decisively confirmed by 
the action of the first Christians. As a fact, 
their spontaneous movement, when flooded with 
the first inflow of the power from on high, was 
to establish a community of goods. Thus does 
the actual conduct of men when overwhelmed 
with Eternal Life show what kind of a socie- 
tary structure corresponds to that life. 





UNCONSCIOUS CEREBRATION. 





eles theory that the mind may act without our 

consciousness recognizing what is going 
on in the brain, advanced and defended by the 
eminent physiologist Dr. Carpenter, is the main 
reliance of those intelligent objectors to Spiritual- 
ism, who accept the reality of the extraordinary facts 
which occur in the presence of the most powerful 
mediums. 

Dr. Carpenter’s reply to the note of invitation of 
the London Dialectical Society seems to justify 
the suspicion that he was led to frame this theory 
in 1853 to account for the otherwise inexplicable 
phenomena of Spiritualism. Be that as it may, 
the theory has always seemed to us to lead about 
as far into the regions of hypothesis as does the 
assumption of another order of intelligent existen- 
ces. The instances of sudden solution of perplex- 
ing questions without action of the mind upon 
them in a direct manner, which Dr. Carpenter ex- 
plains by the theory of unconscious cerebration, 
easily admit of another rational explanation, and 
really the only necessity which exists for his theory 
is to meet facts of quite a different kind occurring 
in Spiritualism. Sir David Brewster is said to 
have remarked after seeing some astonishing phe- 
nomena, “ Spirit is the last thing I will give in to.’’ 
A similar state of mind seems to exist among many 
who adopt the theory of unconscious cerebration. 

The great authority of Dr. Carpenter in physio- 
logical questions has nearly forced his theory upon 
the world without intelligent challenge. It is 
therefore a satisfaction to see it discussed by a man 
so eminent in the treatment of diseases of the mind 
as Dr. J. C. Bucknill, in a review of Dr. Carpenter’s 
Mental Physiology in the October number of the 
Popular Science Monthly. Dr. Bucknill holds 
Spiritualism in even greater contempt than does 
Dr. Carpenter, which gives his opinion of uncon- 
scious cerebration more weight as being free from 
bias. Dr. Bucknill first shows that neither Sir 
Wm. Hamilton nor John Stuart Mill held the doc- 
trine of unconscious cerebration as claimed by Dr. 
Carpenter. Mill expressly called it a “ contradic- 
tion in terms.” We quote the most interesting 
parts of Dr. B.’s criticism : 

No doubt there are many brain-changes of which 
we are not conscious, but mental change, without 
consciousness, is, according to this very high au- 
thority [ John Stuart Mill], a contradiction in terms. 
But all the facts adduced by Dr. Carpenter to prove 
unconscious cerebration are distinctly mental 
changes such as, according to Mill, it is a contra- 
diction in terms to designate as unconscious. 

These mental changes may be classed almost 
entirely under two heads: 1. Recollection without 
effort; and 2. Apparent increase in the results of 
thought without further thought. 

It may be taken as one of the commonest mental 
experiences of most men, that a fact, and especially 
a name, which they endeavor to remember, which 
escapes from the determinate effort of recollection, 
often suddenly jumps, as it were, into the recollection 
without effort, after they have been thinking of other 
matters. Dr. Carpenter explains this by the theo- 
ry that the part of the brain engaged in storing up 
and reproducing past impressions is not the same 
p.rt of the brain which is engaged in the conscious- 
ness of those impressions, or in the consciousness 
of their reproduction ; and that after the seat of 
consciousness has given up its futile labor, the 
seat of memory unconsciously continues its activi- 
ty, and when it has unconsciously brought its work 
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to a successful issue it communicates the result to 
the seat of consciousness ; then, and not before, 
the fact is consciously remembered. Upon this 
we must remark that the conscious effort to com- 
mand the memory, without guide or clew, is gen- 
erally and singularly unsuccessful in result. The 
only way to succeed in remembering some forgot- 
ten thing is to seek some clew, some thread of 
ideal association which may lead us to it. The di- 
rect bald effort fails, for the simple reason that the 
attention is fixed upon the effort, and not upon the 
idea sought. Withdraw the effort, and the atten- 
tion fixes upon the idea. The memory of the 
thing was in the brain, must have been there all the 
time, or it could never again have been remem- 
bered. Memory is a latent power, and always un- 
conscious. Recollection is the mental activity 
which opens the cells of memory to the conscious- 
ness and recollection; therefore must always be 
conscious. That any portion of brain-work is done 
unconsciously in the act of recollection, is a theory 
to which we can not subscribe without far stronger 
evidence than any which we have yet seen adduced. 

The second class of facts adduced to prove that 
mental work can be performed by the brain with- 
out consciousness, are almost as common among 
men who are in the habit of employing their minds 
in intricate and difficult subjects. A man thinks 
on some matter which needs to be considered from 
various points of mental view, which appears to 
have bearings on many other subjects which seem 
to need elucidation from many quarters; he turns 
all the mental material over and over again until 
the whole business seems a jumble, and in confus- 
ion and weariness of thought, he puts it aside. He 
sleeps upon it, and the next day that which over- 
night was a daub of confused colors, is seen as a 
bright and clear mental picture. The instances ad- 
duced by Dr. Carpenter of this mental phenomenon 
are varied and exceedingly interesting, but we sup- 
pose that no reader of these pages will have any 
difficulty in referring such experience to himself. 
But, affirming the facts, will he also agree with the 
explanation that this power, of seeing old thoughts 
in a new light, is due to work which the brain has 
been doing in the mean time, while he was uncon- 
scious of its activities? The brain has been doing 
work, no doubt. It has been replenishing its forces 
by rest and nutrition. But has it been performing 
acts of memory and ratiocination? Has it been sift- 
ing away the chaff of irrelevant material, and re- 
taining the grain of reason, and the possessor of 
the brain all the while unconscious of these mental 
activities ? If so, Dr. Carpenter’s theory of uncon- 
scious cerebration is a new, original, and most im- 
portant light on the nature of mental activities. 
But if the power of looking at things anew, of con- 
sidering arguments afresh, giving irrelevances the 
chance of being forgotten, and essentials the op- 
portunity of being duly weighed, if this results in 
the better and clearer understanding of the subject 
of thought from the simple fact that the mere ef- 
fort of thought is made under great advantage over 
the old, then the theory would seem to be unnec- 
essary and superfluous. We think of fishing to- 
morrow, and pull out fly-books and materials, and 
are entangled in a medley of feathers, silks, and 
lines. In the morning we put up our rod, and, 
with a cast of flies suited to the weather, we seek 
the stream. Was the mind all night, being uncon- 
scious, arranging that which bothered us so in the 
evening? So with the materials of ratiocination ; 
we begin by collecting from all sides that which may 
be needful, and the mind becomes perplexed and 
confused, until the time for decisive thought or ac- 
tion comes, and then we take those things only 
which are needful. 


After quoting from Dr. Carpenter a statement 
of his theory that the sezsorium or seat of con- 
sciousness, the evo, is situated apart from the brain 
in that part of the nervous ganglia which receives 


‘all the impressions of the nerves of sense, and that 


the results of action in the cerebrum do not affect 
consciousness until transmitted to this sensorium, 
Dr. Bucknill considers the facts upon which “all 
this imposing edifice has been erected,” and denies 
their weight. - He says: 

If, under the light of these facts, it be difficult to 
maintain that the seat of consciousness is not dif- 
fused through the central parts of the cerebrum 
and of the spinal cord, the pathological fact that 
in the human being the optic thalamus or the cor- 
pus striatum may be fundamentally changed in 
consistence and structure by disease, without loss 
of consciousness, is a barrier against the accep- 
tance of Dr. Carpenter’s theory, which, as yet, we 





are unable to make our way over, under, or 
through; and, at present, our conclusion is, that 
unconscious cerebration is an hypothesis all in the 
air, and unsupported by any foundation of physio- 
logical fact. 


Whether the activities of the cerebral convolu- 
tions are unattended with consciousness until they 
have been reflected upon the sensorium, is a ques- 
tion which perhaps physiological experiment, or 
even more likely pathological research, will answer 
before long. In the meanwhile we are exceedingly 
incredulous, and retain our faith in the old opinion 
that consciousness resides in the cerebral convolu- 
tions, and that we are conscious of all mental 
changes which take place therein. 


It is undeniable that Dr. Carpenter’s views of 
consciousness and the will belong to a metaphysical 
school which is fast giving away before the advance 
of the mechanical physiologists, well represented 
by Prof. Emil Du Bois-Reymond, whose con- 
clusions are shadowed forth by Prof. Tyndall in 
his Belfast address, when he says that he discerns 
in matter the promise and potency of every form of 
life. This last school dethrones the immaterial ego ; 
scatters consciousness throughout at least the organ- 
ism of sentient nerves and the brain, and while 
admitting the impossibility of defining its real na- 
ture, still regards it as the sum or resultant of the 
molecular motions and changes of relation which 
take place in the organism. Dr. Bucknill seems 
to incline toward this view. He says: 


It is somewhat remarkable that, notwithstanding 
the large part which consciousness, or want of con- 
sciousness, plays in Dr. Carpenter’s system, he has 
nowhere attempted to show wherein it consists or 
of what it is composed. Certainly it is in great 
part composed of the perception of sensations 
coming from without, and, so far, may well be lo- 
cated in the sexsorium commune. The cenesthesis 
also, the common feeling of the organism, enters 
largely into its composition, and may have its place 
of recognition in the same cerebral center. But 
evidence has yet to be sought that the conscious- 
ness of ideas, whether they be intellectual or emo- 
tional, has its seat elsewhere than in that part of 
the brain where these ideas are formed, namely, in 
the cortical layer of the cerebral’convolutions. Dr. 
Carpenter appears to adopt the metaphysical. opin- 
ion that consciousness is the perception of the ego, 
and as such is one, simple and indivisible, but the 
physiological view of consciousness will be that it 
is highly complex, and compounded variously at 
every varying moment of perception, ideas, and 
emotions, some of which obtrude more or less upon 
the attention, some of which are more or less faint 
and unrecognized, but which nevertheless exist, 
and can be found, if the attention be directed to 
them. The consciousness always is, and must be, 
highly complex. 

Spiritualists have no need to fear these advanced 
physiological views, for while they seem to lead to 
materialism, they do so only when the scope of in- 
quiry is foolishly limited to the field regarded as 
orthodox by men who .have been tempted to as- 
sume the role of popes in science. The reason- 
ing of the evolutionists and the physiologists who 
reduce all the phenomena of life to results of mole- 
cular motion, is undoubtedly sound, but before we 
assume to define the beginning or end of evolution 
or to limit the duration and modes of action of 
life, we must know more about the forms of mat 
ter which elude our common observation and whése 
combinations and molecular motions constitute the 
infinite spiritual universe of which the ordinary 
matter known to us is probably but a trifling 
part. T. R. N. 


WRONG USES OF WORDS. 





The October number of the Ga/axy contains a 
characteristic article by Richard Grant White en- 
titled ‘“‘ Popular Pie.” He begins by relating a 
little incident which gave him the title for his ar- 
ticle. He was one day sitting in an unpretentious 
eating-house, ‘‘chewing the food of sweet and 
bitter fancy,” when he was startled by hearing, ina 





sharp and nasal voice, the remark, “I. don’t call 
this very pop’lar pie.” He continues : 


“The extraordinary nature of this declaration 
roused me from my musing. It was addressed, as 
I found, to a very pretty fair-haired waiteress, by a 
lad, or, as he doubtless regarded himself, young 
man, or better, young gentleman. A glance at his 
face showed me that he was perfectly serious, and 
that he was quite unaware that what he had said 
was of any importance, except in so far as it ex- 
pressed his opinion of the compound that lay be- 
fore him, ruda indigestague moles. 1 had expect- 
ed to find the speaker something of a wag, and to 
see in a twitch of the eyelid, a slight twist of the 
mouth, or at least in a determinedly vacant and 
stolid look of the whole face, an indication of the 
consciousness of dry humor. I saw nothing of 
the kind. He was a chap some fifteen or sixteen 
years old, who, in a soiled and draggled linen coat, 
with his hat on the back of his head, his pen be- 
hind his ear, a long heavenly blue satin neck-tie, 
and a large amethyst ring on the little finger of his 
right hand, had come in for his dinner of ‘roas 
beef lean and well done na cuppa coughy ” to which 
he had added by way of dessert or banquet “up 
piece up eye.” His declaration as te the segment 
of sodden dough and half-stewed sass with which 
he was about to afflict his bowels, that it was not 
popular, had no reference whatever to the favor with 
which it was regarded by the public at large, or 
even by that part of the public which frequented 
that particular eating-house. He meant merely 
that he found it not to his liking ; that it was not 
good ; and therefore he announced his inability to 
pronounce it popular. It was the first time, I am 
willing to believe, that that word had ever been 
publicly used in that sense ; and yet he was as un- 
conscious that he had perpetrated a neologism as 
an honest German near by had been that he had 
illustrated Grimm’s law by calling for “bork und 
peans.” To him fopular meant good. During 
the whole of his brief life he had heard and seen 
the word used in a way which, as he did not know 
its real meaning, led him to take it in the sense of 
excellent. A yood thing was popular, a bad thing 
unpopular. A popular measure, a popular fellow, 
a popular book, meant to him a good measure, a 
good fellow, a good book. Of the connection of 
popular and popularity with populous, he was 
probably as thoughtless as he was ignorant of their 
connection with fofulus. His extraordinary per- 
version of the word was a striking illustration of 
the effect produced by the constant reference to 
the opinion of “ the people ” as a criterion of merit 
in all things, from pies to Presidents.” 


From this he goes on to mention the distortions 
and alarming perversions which words are con- 
stantly undergoing, and says it is in this way “that 
language becomes so confused that people who 
have not the same intellectual training, and who do 
not breathe the same social atmosphere, rarely talk 
together without continual misunderstanding, of 
more or less importance.” As a case in point he 
relates the following : 


“ Another change with which we are threatened, 
which perhaps has been already thoroughly effected 
within a few years under our very eyes, is a de- 
grading perversion of the word /as?, used meta- 
phorically. And here, by the way, having fully in 
mind how much of language is metaphor, I will re- 
mark that misunderstandings and consequent 
wrongs and griefs unnumbered and unnumberable 
are due to the metaphorical use of words. 

This fastness of living, when it invades and 
modifies “ social existence,” produces in the end 
fast men and fast women ; of which variety of the 
human species a striking definition was given some 
years ago by a well-known “swell,” professional 
gambler of New York, a man who might have 
stood for Mr. John Oakhurst. He was in the wit- 
ness box, and having spoken in his evidence of a 
certain gentleman as a fast man, the court asked 
him what he meant by that phrase. “ Well, your 
honor,” was the reply after a little hesitation, “a 
fast man is a man that has more money to spend 
than he has time to spend it in.’ The definition 
will not bear close analysis ; but it was regarded at 
the time as happily shadowing out the life of the 
“fast.” When Mr. Thackeray was last here his 
use of the word brought upon him a rebuff, in this 
wise. He was introduced to a lady well known in 
fashionable and literary society both North and 
South. He said, “Ah, Mrs I’m glad to 
meet you. IJ hear you’re quite fast.” “Sir,” was 
the reply, ‘ you should never believe half that you 
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hear. I heard that Mr. Thackeray was a gentle- 
man.” And she turned her back. When this oc- 
curred I heard of it with some surprise; for I 
knew not only that the lady (who is no longer liv- 
ing) was fast, but that she rather prided herself 
upon her rapidity ; and although in any case Mr. 
Thackeray’s remark was rather brusk, as his re- 
marks were somewhat too apt to be, still there 
seemed to be nothing in it meriting such treatment 
in that particular quarter. It was not until two or 
three years afterward that I discovered that the 
cause of the offense was that the word fast had 
come to be used by some persons in a sense known 
to the lady, but not known to Mr. Thackeray or to 
me. The fact was, as many of my readers must 
now know, that Anonyma had sought to grace her 
peculiar life by calling it fast, and glorying in the 
name of a fast woman. Then all the poor, low, 
wretched hirelings of Anonyma’s tribe, thinking 
thereby to raise themselves to the level of their 
purple-clad sister, called themselves fast, and— 
hence those tears. This és an example, passing 
under our very eyes, of that degradation of lan- 
guage which is one of the vicissitudes to which it 
is subject. Words almost always sink in grade 
with the progress of time; they very rarely rise ; 
and one cause of this change in their fortunes is 
this grasping after ‘he higher sign by those in the 
lower condition ; who think thereby to raise them- 
selves, when all that they can dois todrag down and 
befoul the distinction that they covet. Perhaps fast 
is not gone into the pit beyond hope of recovery. 
It were well if it were not; for it expresses in its 
correct metaphorical use a certain life of headlong, 
careless gayety ; while for its use as a descriptive 
term for the common harlotry there is no justifica- 
tion whatever.” 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
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THE WEDGE ENTERS OLD YALE. 





RUTHS are wonderfully progressive entities. 
Reaching our world from the great Some- 
where which is their source, they advance only to 
conquer. There is no possibility of confining 
them. Small or great, old or young, they are alike 
independent of man. It matters little who first in- 
troduces them. Men do not own them, but on the 
contrary, all sorts of men are used by them as 
instruments. The meanest tongue that wags may 
express a bold and sturdy truth which shall, in 
time, overthrow rulers and nations unless they re- 
ceive it hospitably. The wise men are no match 
for even the smallest truths. Who can resist that 

which “ever comes uppermost,” and, 

By injury stronger grown, 

Shall win its very foes to love, 

And make the world its own ? 

Truths are the locomotives and steam-propellers 
of progress. They are constantly pulling men out 
of ruts, grooves, and places where they are likely 
to become cabbages with fixed roots, and giving 
them a great start into new courses. Facts are the 
stubborn things with which truths clear the track— 
the “cow-catchers” and “rams” with which they 
either shove aside or split open all obstacles too 
big to be run over. Some truths are stern and re- 
lentless in their nature, others winning and persua- 
sive. One of this gentler sort has lately visited 
the academical town of New Haven, and, seeing 
at a glance that the colleges are the life of the 
place, composedly assembled the leading members 
of the Faculty, and held a seance with them for the 
exhibition of a mental or psychological power with 
which neither the learned Professor of Latin, 
Chemistry and Molecular Physics, History, Civil 
Engineering, Astronomy, Sanskrit, Agriculture, 
Paleontology, Political Economy, Mathematics, 
nor Logic seemed at all familiar. The meeting 
was held at that temple of the éxact sciences, 








Sheffield Hall, where, of all places on this conti- 
nent, men think they know certainly what they do 
know. Witness the following from the New 
Haven Register: 


A WONDERFUL EXHIBITION. 


On Monday afternoon Mr. J. R. Brown, the 
‘“* Mind-Reader,” met by appointment, a number 
of gentlemen, in the philosophical lecture-room of 
North Sheffield Hall, for the purpose of exhibiting 
the peculiar faculty possessed by him of receiving 
impressions from the minds of others, under cer- 
tain conditions. There were present during part 
or all of the experiments, Professors Thacher, 
Wright, Wheeler, Fisher, Brewer, Lyman, Marsh, 
Walker, Whitney, Johnson, Norton and Clark, Ex- 
President Woolsey, Tutors Phelps and Thacher, 
Mr. Thacher (a relative of Prof. T.) and three 
or four ladies. Nine experiments were tried, seven 
of which were entirely successful, and the other 
two nearly so, in one of them entire success being 
impossible. Notes were taken by Professor Brew- 
er of each experiment at the time. The details 
are as follows: 

Experiment 1.—Prof. Brewer passed from the 
lecture-room through the hall (out of which open 
five doors and two stairways), into another room, 
and from this into another, where he placed on a 
theodolite in a corner, a small article taken from 
his pocket. He then went into the hall by another 
door, then up stairs, then back through the two 
rooms, then down stairs, and then returned to the 
lecture-room, where Mr. Brown, blindfolded, first 
took Mr. Brewer’s left hand in his own right, and 
then, after briefly placing his other hand on Mr. 
Brewer’s forehead, and bringing Mr. Brewer’s 
hand to his own forehead, apparently to establish 
mental connection, suddenly started off, leading 
him at a rapid pace, through the hall and the two 
rooms mentioned, directly to the article on the 
theodolite, designating it as the object sought. 
There was not the slightest hesitation as to which 
room to enter of the many opening into the hall, 
nor as to the part of the room where the object 
was placed, and no one but Mr. Brewer knew what 
the article was. It was a pocket tape-measure in 
a brass case, which as it lay on the object end of the 
telescope of the theodolite, appeared to be a part 
of that instrument. 

* * * * * * * 

Experiment 3.—Mr. Brown again went out. (He 
left each time in company with Prof. Lyman.) Then 
Prof. Fisher took a pencil-case and gave it to Prof. 
Johnson and likewise left. Prof. Johnson gave it 
to Prof. Thacher, and left the room also. Then 
Prof. Thacher concealed it on the edge of a black- 
board, and took his seat among the persons in the 
room. The last two who had gone out were re- 
called and took seats in different places. Then 
Mr. Brown, (blindfolded as before) led in Prof. 
Fisher from another room, and took him to Prof. 
Walker, then took Prof. Walker to Prof. Johnson, 
and him in turn to Prof.’Thacher. In two of these 
cases he first led the person to the gentleman next 
to the right one, and when told he was wrong, im- 
mediately designated the right person. In one of 
these cases the person led said the mistake was 
his own, as he had inadvertently fixed his mind on 
the wrong individual. With Prof. Thacher he 
failed to fnd the pencil, although, as in the second 
experiment, he returned often to the spot, and 
closely searched the vicinity, seemingly attracted 
toward it, and oscillating first to one side and then 
the other, like a needle near a magnet. Request- 
ing, then, to try with some other person who knew 
what and where the article was, he led Mr. Thacher 
directly to the right spot, and found the pencil-case. 

Experiment 4.—An alphabet was written with 
chalk on the blackboard. When Mr. Brown was 
out of the room, Prof. Marsh wrote the word 
“ Bone” on a slip of paper and handed it to another 
person. Mr. Brown returning, was blindfolded, 
and taking Prof. Marsh’s hand, immediately point- 
ed to the four letters in succession. 

Experiment 5.—Mr. Thacher was to “think of 
a pain” in some definite part of his body. Mr. 
Brown seemed at first to find much difficulty in 
locating the supposed pain, but at length desig- 
nated a spot just under the right nostril. The 
right nostril itself was the locality intended by 
Mr. Thacher. 

Experiment 6.—One end of a >a wire twen- 
ty and one-half feet long was held by Prof. Lyman, 
the other by Mr. Brown, the wire being slack. 
Mr. Brown (blindfolded, as in all cases), after 
turning for a moment to a person seated near 
by, went straight to a spot beneath the object on 
which Mr. L, had fixed his thought, which was 


‘ cessible position. 








the clock, in a high and (to Mr. Brown) inac- 
hat he did find was an arti- 
cle on a shelf within reach, and a few feet directly 
beneath the clock. 
* * * * * * & 
Experiment 8.—Mr. Brown was blindfolded not 
only with the bandage previously used (thick and 
sufficient of itself) but with two handkerchiefs in 
addition. He then repeated the spelling experi- 
ment. With Prof. Fisher the word “ Had/s” was 
spelled, which Prof. F. had previously written 
and handed to Prof. Lyman, on a slip of paper 
folded. The only mistake was that when he had 
indicated the third letter, he said, “ that is all.” 
When told there were more, he correctly pointed 
out the other two. 


Experiment 9.—With Prof. Thacher, he, in the 
same way, spelled “Zmke,” the name of Prof. 
Thacher’s landlord in Berlin many years ago. 
This was done correctly, but more slowly than in 
the other cases. In each case the person was to 
fix not only his thought, but his eye, on each let- 
ter in succession. 


These nine experiments, interspersed with con- 
versation, occupied an hour and forty minutes. It 
is believed that all present considered the experi- 
ments performed with perfect fairness and honesty. 
Mr. Brown promised nothing that he did not suc- 
cessfully perform. His bearing was modest and 
entirely unpretending. 


In the evening at the house of Prof. Lyman a 
few experiments were tried, which were in some re- 
spects more striking than those of the afternoon, 
especially in the celerity and energetic accuracy of 
their performauce. 


This is a simple case of clairvoyant thought-read- 
ing which need not have astonished the Faculty of 
Yale had they not lost a decade or two in conse- 
quence of over close and exclusive application to 
the old-time scholastic lore. It is, however, the 
edge of a wedge which will open the way for the 
greater truths of spiritualism. The clairvoyance 
of Mr. Brown is evidently of the same nature as 
that of the celebrated medium, Foster, who reads 
written questions in sealed envelopes, by merely 
pressing them to his forehead for an instant ; and 
answers all sorts of mental questions. But Foster 
has, in addition to the faculties possessed by Mr. 
Brown, the ability to see and converse with the 
spirits of the dead, that being only an increased 
development of the simpler clairvoyant faculty. 
This has been tested very thoroughly and is unde- 
niable. The Yale Professors have, therefore, 
stumbled upon what may be to them the germ or 
seminal principle of the new philosophy exempli- 
fied by moclern spiritualism. If they are logically 
faithful to the course of investigation which the 
thought-reading of Mr. Brown opens to them, they 
will not pause until they understand all that the 
spirits have thus far accomplished in the way of 
communicating with mortals. They will have to 
investigate the rappings, writings, table-tippings, 
levitations, materializations, and de-materializations 
which have become a part of verified historv. 
Such future studies of the Professors may bear 
unusually important fruit, for they may lead to the 
introduction of Spiritual Philosophy, with a regu- 
larly endowed chair, as part of the curriculum of 
that time-honored institution. America is the cra- 
dle of spiritualism. Yale, being our leading uni- 
versity, should secure to itself the honor of declar- 
ing its independence of “our incomparable masters” 
over the water, and of taking the initial step in the 
adoption of a new course of study. To do this it 
must act promptly. The truth is abroad in the 
world, armed with the stubbornest of facts, to 
which all must sooner or later succumb. It is 
merely a question of time. F. W. S. 


VALCOUR SUCCUMBS. 





INCE the Valcour attempt to start a free-love 
Community became a subject of newspaper com- 
ment, we have received occasional letters from per- 
sons interested, asking our opinion of the move- 
ment. O. C. Hall, who was a leading man in that 
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attempt, has now abandoned it and writes the 
following explanatory letter which we clip from an 
exchange, and which will probably satisfy such in-, 
quirers : 

Pekin, Niagara Co. N. Y., Sept. 26, 1874. 

THoMAS Cook, DEAR BROTHER:—This big 
blow of Shipman’s “gratuity” is a cheat. I am 
sorry to say so, but nevertheless this isso. The 
“Magnificent gratuity” is a bubble. His whole 
estate is, at present marketable value, $10,000, and 
no more. It would not bring even that at a forced 
sale. Speculation has-been the spirit that has 
ruled Shipman. He set the value and led us on to 
an acceptance of his estimate. He estimates his 
nursery stock at $60,000. They may be worth 
$500, not more. I was on the farm some weeks, 
till I touched bottom, then I left, completely 
ashamed of myself and all connected with the en- 
terprise It is a cheat and a fraud, and should be 
exposed. But what is A duty? This is the rub. 

Over two hundred people had applied for admis- 
sion. This shows the feeling toward a community 
life there is to-day. 

To save Shipman and our reputation for truth, 
must we humbug fifty families and get their money 
to pay Shipman’s debts? He is not worth a dime 
if all his honest debts were paid. 

Willcox has just returned from the West, where 
he has been all the time till within ten days. I 
have withdrawn, but he thinks the property is 
cheap at $26,000 Shipman paid three years since 
$7,500 for the island property and has since sold 
off $500 worth for lighthouse purposes. The 
homestead is a poor pine-plain soil. None of 
Shipman’s neighbors set it above $3,000, some as 
low as $2,000. This has already seven or eight 
families, all without funds, that have come on to 
join the association. Some have sent $20, some 
$1; not much money; yet there were at a low esti- 
mate fifty to sixty thousand dollars pledged before 
I left, ten days since. I have felt from the first, 
after I found out how matters stood, that it ought 
to be exposed. 

Now, Brother Cook, if you think it wise and 
best to publish any thing in relation to it, do so on 
your own judgment; and you may use my name. 
I wish to do the right thing, regardless of the ef- 
fect on me. I am ina spot where I am willing to 
be blamed as I deserve. I do not wish to shield 
myself from censure or reproach. O.C. HALL. 

The Valcour scheme for organization was evi- 
_ dently ill-studied. It is only some three weeks 
since Col. John Willcox, its spiritual father, sent 
for a copy of our by-laws and regulations for family 
government, saying that they were about starting 
a Community, and would be under lasting obliga- 
tions for some assistance in the way of advice. 
This is like a man who should undertake to con- 
duct a large orchestra and chorus, and should ask 
some one, just before the performance began, to teach 
him music. In property matters Valcour was to 
have been almost an exact repetition of the Moor- 
house Union started in Hamilton Co., N. Y. in 
1843. One Moorhouse, of Moorhouseville, owned 
60,000 acres of land in the wilderness of northern 
New York, and “could find few persons willing to 
purchase and settle in the inhospitable wild.” So 
he resolved to start a Community to help him clear 
it up. ‘He offered to the Socialists as much of 
10,000 acres as they might clear in three years, hoping 
that an Association would build up a village and 
form a nucleus around which individuals and Asso- 
ciations might settle and purchase his lands.” 
Some New York capitalists took stock in the 
concern, but never paid for it. An agent went 
about drumming up members, and took all who 
would join. One who engaged in the experiment 
says of it: 

The population congregated at Piseco was com- 
posed of all nations, characters and conditions ; a 
motley group of ill-assorted materials, as inexperi- 
encedas itwas heterogeneous. We had somespeci- 
mens of the raw material of human nature, and some 
of New York manufacture spviled in the making. 
There were philosophers and philanthropists, bank- 
rupt merchants and broken-down grocery-keepers ; 
officers who had retired from the Texan army on 
half-pay ; and some who had retired from situations 
in the New York ten-pin alleys. There were all kinds 
of ideas, notions, theories and whims; all kinds of 
religions; and some persons without any. There 





was no unanimity of purpose, or congeniality of 
disposition ; but there was plenty of discussion and 
an abundance of variety, which is called the spice 
of life. This spice however constituted the great- 
er part of the fare, as we sometimes had scarcely 
any thing else to eat. 


They were reduced to rye and potatoes later in 
the season, and were starved out early in the fol- 
lowing Spring. Aside from the wisdom which 
adversity imparts, Moorhouse was the only one who 
got a profit out of it, just as Shipman would have 
been principally benefitted by the Valcour attempt. 
Such pitiable history ought not to be allowed to re- 
peat itself. There are better ways of doing. 

The unhappy two hundred who, according to Mr. 
Hall, were ready to rush into the Valcour experi- 
ment, may felicitate themselves that it seems likely 
to expire before it is fairly born. Let each of 
them buy a copy of the “History of American 
Socialisms” before they rashly hazard their happi- 
ness and property in any similiar venture. It will 
be the wisest investment they ever made. We can 
not tell how many of those two hundred were at- 
tracted by the free-love bait held out; perhaps a 
good many. Nevertheless such attempts indicate 
a wide-spread desire for a better way of living. 
How shall that desire be met? Let the people 
patiently study the subject and the true way to 
Communism will be discovered in due time. 

F. W. S. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


Saturday, Oct. 10.—Received a call from a lady- 
lecturer—Mrs. Churchill of Rhode Island. She 
is a middle-aged woman of much literary ability, 
and seemed anxious to get an intelligent idea of 
our movement. She does not belong to the strong- 
minded class of women lecturers, though she is 
very independent—guided in her actions by what 
she thinks is right, without reference to the notions 
or opinions ot the public around her. We gave 
her what information we could in-so short a time, 
and she seemed satisfied. 


Monday, 12.—Grapes all gathered—4.goo Ibs. of 
well-ripened fruit. Cut from a single vine— 
seedling of the Clinton—52 1-4 lbs. of fine clus- 
ters. 


Tuesday, 13.—The western hills are white, 
and the autumnal-tinted trees are veiled with 
—snow! 


Thursday, 15.—A cloudless sky and glorious 
sunshine. 


FRUIT-Preserving is nearly finished for this sea- 
son, and our “Arcade” is well filled with piles of 
fruit, corn, and tomatoes, in glass jars and tin cans, 
awaiting shipment to our impatient customers. 
Shipping has already begun, and a few weeks will 
see the greater part of the fruit disposed of. 


A CARPENTER who has been in the employ of 
the Community for the last ten years is tearing out 
the seats in the lecture-room at the Seminary. A 
bystander inquires with some anxiety, “Why do, 
you do that, my friend?” “Why,” he answers, 
“That is the way I get my living, by tearing things 
down, and putting them up again for the Commu- 
nity !” 


SOME of the mothers and guardians of the 
children are preparing tomato-figs for the little ones. 
These figs when thoroughly dried, are an excellent 
substitute for candy. Our children are very fond 
of them, and they are more wholesome than any 
sweetmeats that we buy. 


On Sunday evening (11), we listened to a second 
lecture by Mr. C. A. Burt, in which we learned the 
importance of drinking filtered waters. Wells situ- 








ated near old barns, drains and other foul places, 
are pretty sure to contain water which is filled with 
impurities. Beware of unfiltered water! 

WE had a short call on Tuesday (13), froma 
free-thinking Shaker of Watervelite. He was par- 
ticularly pleased to see our men, women and chil- 
dren working together at the paring-bee. 

The following day, another Shaker—Mr.. Reid, 
from Mount Morris—called and staid one night 
with us. He made a few remarks at our meeting, 
expressing his approval of the appearance of the 
children, etc. His manner is quiet and unobtrusive. 

The impression is growing with us that the 
Shakers are a good people. 


OuR museum of Natural History has just re- 
ceived a valuable acquisition, by the addition of a 
pair of deer. 

They were taken when very young in Arkansas, 
from whence they were transported by railroad and 
presented to one of our neighbors, of whom they 
were purchased. They are now about six months 
old, and are exceedingly tame—receiving the 
caresses of their new masters with no show of 
fear or timidity. They will lend another attractive 
feature to our lawn and perhaps be the beginning 
of an extensive deer-park. 


THE following we cull from the Wallingford Jour- 
nal: 

“After reading the talk “ Healthy Appetites,” 
remarks were made on the idea that one mark of old 
age is the loss of youthful appetites. A. B. related 
an incident that occurred on one of his agency trips, 
several years ago. He was walking along the 
streets of Painesville, when he came across a young 
philosopher of eight or ten years, selling candy® 
and accompanied by another lad in the same busi- 
ness. They both beset A. to buy some candy, 
but he shook his head and passed on. One boy 
fell back, but the other still urged him to try the 
candy. His companion jeered at him for his 
pains, and presently called out, 

“*Don’t you know that old man don’t like 
candy ?’” 


H. J. S. said at a late evening meeting, that he 
felt very thankful for the abundant harvest we are 
having this year. His remark was responded to by 
others. 

Another remarked that we had enough to 
make us thankful and trustful all the while. Mr. 
Herrick then related the experience Miss Cor- 
nelia—the head financier—has had lately at the 
business-office. Several times when embarrassed 
for money, she has turned to God for help. Soon 
after, an unexpected amount of cash has come in 
the mail, sufficient for her immediate needs, show- 
ing how true it is that God hears those who call 
upon him. 


—_—_ 


THE attempt and failure of the Valcour Com- 
munity was mentioned in a late meeting, when 
some one said that such defeats do not prove 
that Communism is impossible, they only prove 
that there is but one way to do it. Every failure of 
infidel Communism really benefits true Communism. 
It is like the imitation of the Newhouse trap; 
somebody gets up a trap that looks well, and so far 
as can be seen is like the original article, but the 
spring is weak and it won’t stand the test, and cus- 
tomers soon find they have brought a poor article; 
this makes a better market for the genuine New- 
house trap. So in these Communistic attempts, 
the spring is weak—persons will all find out sooner 
or later that codperation, “sagacity or business 
tact” do not avail in such movements—they must 
be sure of the great spring, RELIGION. 





PERHAPS the noisest thing in the world next to 
a threshing-machine, is a smali boy. With a pair 
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of big boots on, such as he delights to wear, he 
tramps through the hall and down the stairs like a 
war-horse. He is usually armed with a stick or a 
whistle or some similar instrument of torture with 
which he performs a vigorous accompaniment to the 
clamp of his heels. Such is the normal boy. We 
try to tone ours «lown a little, but every now and 
then they exhibit the natural impulse toward re- 
version. The latest isa new whistle invented by 
one of them, by tying a bit of rubber band over the 
end of aspool. ‘A blast through the other end 
produces a lugubrious wail. It sprang at once into 
wide popularity and its plaintive note was heard all 
over the house from morn till dewy eve. Luckily 
for the public ear, its popularity soon waned, so that 
special legislation by the children’s house folks was 
unncessary, and we await in peace the next in- 
vention. 


AN agonizing scene witnessed by a company re- 
turning from Joppa: 

A young mother with two small children, aged 
four and two respectively. The younger one sits 
in its mother’s lap. The child is weary and ex- 
tremely fretful. Its each impatient cry is reward- 
ed by an equally impatient slap, or a vigorous shak- 
ing. The little sufferer calls out: 


“Give me a little drop a’ water, mamma—little 
drop a’ water.” The mother takes from a basket 
a long-necked bottle and applies to the infant’s 
mouth—the child drinks eagerly—but the liquid is 
not water; bah! a strong odor of dager beer per- 
vades the car! Other mothers sitting near are horri- 
fied, to see the mother quaff the foaming fluid her- 
self and then pass it to the other child. All drink 
freely. Quiet reigns for a time, until the younger 
child breaks out again with, 

“OQ, mamma, give me a little drop a’ water—a 
little drop a’ water,” and is treated as before. This 
operation is repeated for the fourth time, when the 
infant sighs—“I want to go in my little bed, mam- 
ma’’—and falls languidly on her mother’s breast. 
The mother administers one more draught of beer 
to both children, and soon they are sound asleep. 
Poor unconscious creatures, at the mercy of this 
weak, foolish womam ! 


THERE is scarcely a ripple in that peaceful 
abode, the VILLA; and were it not for the constant 
interchange taking place between our two families, 
nothing whatever would be known of the daily life 
of its inmates. They have no journalist—carry on 
no correspondence—the way they keep their circu- 
lation good is through their vital connection and 
constant communication with the main body at 
O.C. Asa people, their annals are silent, andcon- 
sequently—blessed. As a family they are cheerful, 
harmonious and very hospitable. Their chief aim 
is to make a happy home—not only for themselves. 
but a home that will be attractive to every mem- 
ber of O. C. And in this they are successful. 

Calling on them one day last week, we found 

- Miss Helen, who was lately our chief book-keeper, 
busy getting dinner. She laughingly remarked to 
us, while she seasoned an appetizing dish of gravy, 

“One thing about cooking over here, we have to 
work by inspiration—we never can tell how to cal- 
culate the amount of food wanted. Sometimes 

just as we are ready to put things on the table, a 
dozen folks will arrive from O. C. This has taught 
us to expect visits of thiskind; we generally guess 
about right.” 

She has been kitchen woman two weeks. She 
says the first week she burnt herself or cut her fin- 
gers every day, but she has reduced her mishaps to 
every other day, and is encouraged to think by an- 
other week she will have none. 

Just at dinner time a conveyance stopped before 
the door and a birthday party from O. C. got out. 
This arrival consisted of men, women and little 





children, and together with those who came over 
an hour before, made a fair representation of O. C.- 
ites. Although the dining-room was quite too 
crowded, obliging many of the family to wait till 
the second table, every guest was made welcome, 
and urged by the residents to call again. 

IF he is a benefactor of his race who causes two 
blades of grass to grow where one grew before, 
surely he who causes two dozen good varieties of po- 
tatoes to grow where one grew before, is corres- 
pondingly beneficial. Such a royal friend to his 
fellow men is our old and well-known contributor 
H.J.S. He inherited from his father a marked 
genius for invention and experiment, which has 
taken in him an agricultural turn. Hertells the 
following story about his 

SEEDLING POTATOES. 

“It has always seemed to me that one of the most 
attractive kinds of industry that I could undertake 
would be to improve the different kinds of useful 
vegetables and fruits, by raising new varieties from 
seed. In 1869, my circumstances favoring the 
project, J secured a few rods of land in a pear- 
orchard on a sandy hill west of our mansion and 
began my experiments by sowing seeds of various 
fruits, chiefly strawberries and raspberries, and 
planting many other things—both wild and culti- 
vated—too numerous to mention. 

“ At first I thought I would not undertake to do 
any thing in the line of improving the potato, as 
that work has been followed up by so many that I 
could hardly hope to produce any thing better than 
what we already have. Being kitchen-man fora 
short period, 1 made much use of an apple-parer 
for paring our potatoes, and then the idea occurred 
to me that a potato ought to be produced which, 
possessing all the other good qualities, should be 
as round and smooth as an apple. With that idea 
in mind, I sowed the seeds of the white peach-blow, 
it being an excellent and popular potato, and more 
spherical than many. From eighty-eight varieties, 
exceedingly various, I selected one that is as good as 
its parent for yielding, and in quality much smoother, 
with fewer small ones. But the form is not much 
improved, it being somewhat longer than its parent. 
We shall probably have about a hundred bushels 
of them this year, and give them a thorough test. 

“But I have been sowing more or less seed nearly 
every year since I began, and last spring I planted 
near two hundred varieties, I should judge, that 
were two or more years from the ball. From these 
I have selected forty-three sorts as worthy of fur- 
ther trial, throwing out all the rest. Finding that 
many of the family are interested in my experiments, 
I labelled each variety, and on a certain afternoon 
held a potato show. There are two varieties, one 
white and the other red, that are wonderful for 
mammoth proportions and great yield. At the rate 
that two hills yielded, they would produce six 
hundred bushels to the acre. Their other qualities 
have not been tested. Three other varieties are re- 
markable for their large yield, delicate white skins, 
and pink eyes, while some of the red ones are ex- 
ceedingly smooth and of good texture when baked, 
besides being very prolific bearers. 

“Only one sort approaches very near to my ideal 
as to form, being very smooth, and tolerably round. 
Its edible qualities have not yet been tested. My 
purpose is, to secure balls from that kind and try 
my luck in the next generation. B. J. s” 


Our children have a great variety of amusements, 
and many playthings such as delight the heart of a 
child. But one toy is banished from our play-room 
—that idol of little girls—the wax doll! This 
was discarded many years ago, and for good reasons, 
as will be seen from the following paper drawn up 
by Mrs. Cragin, and which Mother Noyes lately 
fou'nd in an old bundle of letters. It was written 





at Brooklyn and addressed to the flock of children 
—the girls more particularly—at Oneida. As this 
document gives a correct history of the origin of 
the doll-revulution, we copy it in full: 


Brooklyn, Feb. 2, 1851. 

The dolls having given us some trouble lately, 
Sarah Burt, Mary Prindle and Mrs. Cragin formed 
themselves into a committee and agreed to report 
on the subject which they did the next day, as fol- 
lows : 

Sarah Burt.—My doll seduces me into a heed- 
less spirit. At Oneida, Harriet Worden and I were 
criticised for neglecting to come down to breakfast 
in time, and the reason why we did not, was that 
we stopped to dress our dolls betore dressing our- 
selves, and that madeustoo late. Several times when 
we older girls were told to come downstairs ata cer- 
tain time and wash and dress the little children, we 
forgot all about it, because we got so taken up with 
our dolls. At Brooklyn I notice that as soon as 
I begin to play with my doll, I get frivolous and do 
not love to study. I have asked Christ to help me 
to do the thing that will please him about it, and 
should rather put my doll in the fire and see her 
burn up, than play with her any more; because I 
think that she gets my attention away from Christ. 

Mary Prindle.—\ have hada great deal of trouble 
with my doll, because when I play with her, I get 
silly and frivolous, and then I have to be criticised. 

One of the boys.—\ do not like dolls—we have to 
be babies ourselves when we play with them, and 
think and talk just as we guess a little baby thinks 
and talks, and that makes us superficial. 


Mrs. Cragin.—It is such a common thing for 
little girls to play with dolls, that I have never 
looked into the matter much with the idea that it 
was hurtful to them. Accordingly I gave Sarah 
and Mary each a doll, and encouraged them to 
teach themselves to sew, by making dolls’ clothes. 
I noticed every little while that the girls were too 
much taken up with them, and then we would have 
them give them up for awhile. They went 
without them for a week or more, and then asked 
to sleep with them and did so. In the morning 
they made quite an ado over them, talking to them 
as though they were living children. In talking 
the matter over we the (committee), came to the 
following conclusion : 

‘*tst.—That playing with dolls, admiring them and 
treating them as-though they were living beings, is 
acting and speaking a lie, and that we do not mean 
to speak or act lies. 

“‘2d.—That we do not want our Philoprogenitive- 
ness to grow any faster than God sees is best for 
us. Wewishto iearn moreof the “ fear of the Lord” 
which is the beginning of education, before we try 
to learn to become mothers. 

“ 3d.—That, because inorder to play with the dolls, 
we have in spirit to become babies ourselves, and 
think baby thoughts, and talk baby talk ; that it 


tends to make us forget that our tongues belong to . 


God, and tempts us to talk foolishly with each other. 
“ ath.—We think that thisdoll-spirit that seduces 
us from a Community spirit, in regard to helping 
the family, and that prevents us from being in earn- 
ést to get an education, is the same spirit that se- 
duces women who allow themselves to be so taken 
up with their children that they have no time to at- 
tend to Christ, and get an education for heaven.” 

This report was read to Mr. Noyes and Mr. 
Hamilton and others, who heartily approved of it. 
Mr. Noyes added this remark, “This doll-spirit is 
connected with the worship of images. Men in 
the infancy of the race, worshiped images, and 
children worship images of human beings. Itis a 
species of idolatry, and should be classed with the 
worship of graven images.” 

The children being determined to make an end 
of the pleasure-seeking spirit, and being well satis- 
fied that the doll-spirit had seduced them into friv- 
olity and lying, voted that they be burned up. Ac- 
cordingly, they were stripped without delay and 
laid on the coals and burned up with a merry blaze, 
and all hands rejoiced in their condemnation. 

( SARAH Burt, 
~ MARY PRINDLE, 
(M. E. Craain. 


This was the signal for “ voting dolls out of the 
Community forever.” When the above was read 
to the Oneida children, there was but one voice in 
the matter—the little boys were loud in their clam- 
ors for the great massacre, and the little girls, after 
a few struggles, were ready to make the sacrifice of 
their idols. At the hour appointed, says the writer 
of Mansion House Memories, “we all formed a 
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circle round the large stove, each girl carrying on 
her arm her long-cherished favorite, and marching 
in time to a song ; as we came opposite the stove- 
door, we threw our dolls into the angry-looking 
flames, and saw them perish before our eyes.” 

That was an effectual work. The children that 
have followed since have never had dolls, some of 
them have never seen any, and we opine they are 
all the better for it. 


Our brother and fellow-worker J. J. F. contrib- 
utes the following : 

Let us see by what rule, the Lord Jesus approv- 
ed or disapproved of man while he was on this 
earth, or the faith that he approved of in his disci- 
ples. Luke 23—39, to 43. ‘Andoneof the male- 
factors which were hanged, railed on him, saying, 
if thou be Christ, save thyself and us. But the 
other answering, rebuked him saying, Dost not thou 
fear God, seeing thou art in the same condem- 
nation! And we indeed justly: for we receive 
the due reward of our deeds: but this man hath 
done nothing amiss. And he said unto Jesus, 
Lord remember me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom. And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say 
unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 
Observe in this and other passages how simple the 
faith of his disciples was. 

THE enterprise of the Lenox Farmer’s and Me- 
chanics’ Association bring them success in their 
Fairs. They have fine grounds and good accom- 
modations for stock, and are liberal in their in- 
ducements to exhibitors. It is not therefore sur- 
prising that each succeeding fair should excel all 
that have gone before. The seventeenth and last 
was a little unfortunate in the matter of weather. 
but otherwise a great success. The exhibition was 
in general superior to that of many county Fairs; 
and to some State Fairs, so far as stock is concerned. 
The stock which attracted most attention were the 
Holstein cattle exhibited by Gerrit S. Miller of 
Peterboro and by the Community—Mr. Miller exhib- 


"iting the larger number. The Holsteins are a large 


breed of cattle and noted for their milk-pruducing 
qualities. The following statistics relate to Mr. 
Miller’s herd: 


MILK RECORD OF THREE COWS FOR THREE 
YEARS. 











Name. Yearsin | Age in| W'ghtin| Days | Milk | Av.lbs. 

milk 1872. Sept.’72 | inmilk | inibs | per day 
Dowager | 70’71’72 | 8 years| 1225 lbs. 987 30,689 |31 6-100 
CrPrincess ae SS taag “ 916 |32,224 |34 32 “* 


Fraulein a 1202 “‘ 937 123,461 \25 4“ 























Average yield of Milk per Cow, per year, . . 9,597 lbs. 
DowacER produced in 365 days 12,6814 lbs. of milk. 
Cr. PRINCESS produced in one day 74} lbs.; in one 

month 2,081 !bs. Her average per day for six months 

was 50 41-100 lbs. 
FRAULEIN produced 70 Ibs. in one day. 


Topsey (2 years old) produced, before she was two 
years old, 404 lbs. in one day. 


The Cows (in milk) are fed daily 6 quarts of grain in 
Spring, and 4 quarts in Fall and Winter. During June, 
July and August, they have nothing but pasture. 


Weights (when in good condition): Cr. PRINCESS, 
1,572 lbs.; AGoOo (3 years old) 1,530; HEBE (2 years 
old) 1,252 lbs; SNOWFLAKE (1 year old) 1,020 lbs.; 
Rip VAN WINKLE (3 years old) 1,802 Ibs. 

Mr. Miller having been longest interested in the 
Holstein breed, it was expected that he would se- 
cure the greater number of premiums. To the 
Community were awarded premiums for the best 
Holstein bull one year old, for the second best 
cow over three years old, second best heifer one 
year, and for the best heifer calf. The Community 
had no competitors in Ayrshire cattle, and took 
some prizes on their Cotswold sheep, etc. They 
contributed afew things to the Fair merely for exhi- 
bition, of which the following mention is made in 
the report of the Committee : 


Oneida Community presented a splendid display of 
flowers, fruit, etc. Among this display were twelve bask- 
et and mixed bouquets, one of fuchsia, one of tuberose 





one of scarlet, pink and white geraniums, one of gladioli 





and tuberose, one of marigold, two of dahlias 
etc., ten pots of marigold, two shell vases with 
fuchsias and tuberoses; one tray of mixed fruit, one 
could hardly tell whether it was wax or real ; a cluster 
of grapes from Mr. Bradley’s basket resolved the ques- 
tion ; one frame of fern prints, one cornucopia or horn 
of plenty—this attracted many eyes—it was made of 
little trinkets given from time to time to one of the little 
girls, who put them together to make up this horn ; four 
cases of birds, on the top of this was a raccoon, perhaps 
that veritable one who held the parley with Captain 
Scott, for he (we mean the coon) was dead, but looked 
as natural as when he lived. 

All this display was brought in by Oneida Community, 
not for premiums, for they knew that associated industry 
would have an unfair advantage over other exhibitors, 
but for exhibition and to ornament and adorn Floral 
Hall. They are deserving of great credit for their con- 
tributions to this Fair. 





A FIGHT FOR A DUCK. 


Foppa, Oct 15.—The plover-term is past. Now 
comes the duck-term. Great flocks, chiefly of 
black duck, on their way from the north, find in 
our lake a cozy stopping-place. Long rows of 
them have been lying off and on all day half-a- 
mile from our cottage. But they are shy, and we 
have had plenty of fun seeing boats approach them 
only to send them flying just before trigger-pulling. 

Nevertheless the challenge was too much for me, 
and equipping myself with a Remington double- 
barrel and some buck-shot cartridges, I took a 
boat in the afternoon for the field of glory. When 
near enough to the first flock | met to see their 
sportive flapping, as one and another rose to air his 
wings, I began to move slowly and noiselessly ; 
nearer and nearer, slower and slower. Determined 
to trust luck and a long shot, rather than scare 
them, I carefully laid down the oars and took the 
gun at about twenty rods distance. With a slow 
aim, as the boat came to rest, I fired one barrel. 
There was a confused hurry and splashing among 
them at the point of their line that I aimed at, 
but I could not make out that any were hit. They 
all flew away except four, and these seemed to stay 
for defiance, as they continued to sail well enough. 
| approached a little nearer to them and fired the 
other barrel. Then three flew away and the fourth 
tried to, but only made a whirl in the air anda 
splash in the water, which showed surely that his 
wing was broken. Probably he was hit by the first 
fire, and the others stayed to keep him company. 
Still he paddled well, with head erect, and evidently 
was smart enough to make a good fight for his life. 

In fact now began the tug of war. It seemed 
easy enough to capture him by out-paddling him, 
or at all events to kill him by another shot. But I 
found to my cost in sweat and heart-beat, that when 
escape by the air failed him, he had the water for 
a refuge. The moment I came within threatening 
distance of him, down went his head and up his 
tail, and in an instant all that was left was a small 
whirl over the spot where he had been. Then I 
watched, and turned this way and that, and waited 
beyond all reasonable patience for him to reappear. 
At last he popped up almost behind me and just 
where I least expected him, so that I could not 
bring the gun to bear upon him till he was ready 
to go down again. In this way he led me a most 
exciting chase, and at last a most fatiguing one., 
Probably he went down a dozen times just as I 
was about to pull trigger. His broken wing 
evidently prevented him from swimming far, and I 
gradually learned to row immediately to the spot 
where he disappeared and there wait for his rising. 
Once I got a fair shot at him, but he dove exactly 
as I pulled, and the shot reached the whirl he left, 
perhaps a thousandth part of a second after he was 
gone. 

So we marched and countermarched, I with the 
paddle, and he with the web-foot, a full half hour, 
out there in the middle of the lake, in a broiling 
sun, till I began to think, as probably he did, that 

strategy and pluck were nearly exhausted. Finally 
as I sat waiting, for him on the spot he left last, 


with gun all ready, he came up right before me, not 
four rods distant. I did not linger on the aim that 
time. Before he had shaken the water from his 
head my shot went through it, and in another min- 
ute I had him in the boat. OLD Boy. 


SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 





Prof. Marsh, in a recent paper read before the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, called 
attention to the singularly small brain of the great ter- 
tiary animals. The Dinoceras, although as large as an 
elephant, had a brain scarcely larger than a good-sized 
dog. In connection with this, he showed the gradually- 
increasing size of the brain of the large mammals, as they 
succeeded each other in the geological ages, and noticed 
that while the brain of a human infant grows from infan- 
cy to manhood, that of the young brute is about as large 
as that of the adult. 

Straw is about the last material one would think of 
using for a lightning-rod, but according to a French 
Journal it answers admirably. It had been observed 
that straw has the property of discharging Leyden jars 
without sparks or explosion, and some one in the neigh- 
borhvod of Tarbes got the idea of constructing light- 
ning conductors, which were formed by fastening a wisp 
of straw rope to a pine stick, by means of a brass wire, 
and capping the conductor with a copper point. It is 
asserted that the experiment has been tried on a large 
scale around Tarbes, eighteen communes having been 
provided with such straw conductors, only one being 
erected for every 750 acres, and that the whole neighbor- 
hood has thus been preserved from the effects, not only 
of lightning, but also of hail. Interesting if true, but 
are they sure that the eighteen communes would have 
had lightning strokes and hail if they had not nad up 
their conductors. 


Considerable discussion is now going on in reference 
to the propriety of the proposed plan of the French 
Government of filling a depression in the Sahara Desert 
by allowing the entrance of water from the Mediterra- 
nean. Many questions arise as to the possible effect 
not only on the surrounding country, but also upon the 
regions north of the Mediterranean. Many fear that 
the warm winds, which now materially modify the climate 
of central Europe and limit the undue extension of the 
glaciers of the Alps, will be so much interfered with, 
as to reproduce the arctic temperatures of the so-called 
reindeer period. Others deny this, insisting that the 
increase of water surface will be too small to affect the 
winds, while the region about the new lake will experi- 
ence a succession of showers, and will become compara- 
tively fertile. Mr. Houyvet in a communication to the 
French Academy, remarks that the problem is not how 
to establish this sea, but how to keep it up. Suppose 
the sea to be established by means of a canal, it would 
lose every day an enormous quantity of water by evapo- 
ration without receiving an equal volume of fresh water. 
The water evaporated being supplied through the canal, 
the whole body would soon reach the maximum of 
saturation. A deposit of salt would be formed which 
in time would fill up the whole space of the interior sea. 
The projectors however think that rain enough would 
fall to prevent such a result, and what is now a sterile 
waste would become:a fertile country. 


A PriMA Donna’s TooTtH.—Mme. Pauline Viardot, 
the ever-to-be-remembered Fides, in Meyerbeer’s 
‘ Prophete,” had one of her incisive teeth in her upper 
jaw longer than the rest of her pearly jewels which some- 
what damaged the beautiful expression of her physiog- 
nomy. <A few evenings before the production of the 
“ Prophete,” during one of the general rehearsals of that 
opera, Meyerbeer went into her room in the theater, and 
advised her that he could not consent to let her sing 
Fides. “ Howso?” exclaimed the great artist, stupified 
at such a dreadful revelation. ‘Am I wrong in the in- 
terpretation of’any part of the role? If so, you should 
tell me, sir, and I will correct myself.” “Madam, you 
are a perfect Fides, and I could not dream of any trage- 
dian songstress to sing and play better than you,” 
answered the maestro, “but—but—you can not perform 
Fides !—unless—” ‘“ Unless what?” quickly replied 
Pauline Viardot, bursting into tears. 





“* Unless you sub- 
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mit to a painful surgical operation, and I guess you | 
won’t madame.” “What do you think, sir?” | 
“Simply this, madam: you must have that overgrown | 
tooth sawn to the level of the others.” ‘Oh! sir, it 
must be horrible. Surely I’ll be dead before the excision 
is over.” ‘Not at all, Madame, I have just ordered 
the dentist of the queen of Prussia to come to Paris 
for the express purpose of attending your operatic 
majesty, and you may rely on his unsurpassed 
skill.” As it was the size gua non imposed by the 
hard-to-please maestro, Pauline Viardot made up 
her mind to confide her beautiful head to Herr Mull- 
keistrom, M.D. He first chloroformed her and with magic 
dexterity removed the obnoxious bit of ivory. A few 
nights after that “terrible” trial, Pauline Viardot won 
her crown of immortality in that vole of Fides, in 
which she will never be equalled. When the tremen- 
dous echoes of the enthusiastic applause and rapfels 
had abated, and the artists were allowed to leave the 
stage, Giacomo Meyerbeer, trembling like a child with 
emotion, respectfully took Fides’s right wrist, to which 
he adjusted a diamond bracelet worth 30,000 frances, in 
the middle of which, and surrounded by rubies, stood 
the small piece of tooth that for so many years had 
been prominent in the great artist’s features.—Zx. 


THE ELEMENT NECESSARY TO 
COMMUNISTIC SUCCESS. 





From ‘‘The Kingdom of Heaven.” 


The Religio-Philosophical Journal of Chicago, in 
commenting upon the late effort to found a community 
on Valcour island in Lake Champlain, makes allusion 
to the success of the Oneida Community of Madison 
county, N. Y., which has been in successful operation 
for a period of more than twenty years. It says : ; 

“ The Oneida Community has prospered on account of 
the intelligence, sagacity and business tact of its leader.” 

This is an entirely materialistic view of the subject, 
and will be accepted as no especial compliment to Mr. 
Noyes ; whose “tact and sagacity ” none will question, 
but this is not alone the element of their success ; there 
is an element, ‘a power behind the throne,” to which John 
H. Noyes and the entire group composing the Oneida 
Community, have humbly and continuously confessed, 
that was the hidden, secret source of even their pecu- 
niary success ; and which the N. Y. Daily Graphic more 
nearly discovers while speaking of the Valcour effort, 
when it adds : 

“It is easy to foresee the end of the experiment, 
Not having a prophet like Noyes, of the Oneida Com- 
munity, at their head, and not being actuated by the re- 
ligious enthusiasm of the Oneidans, the Valcour 
brethren will first quarrel and then separate.” 

Herein lies the secret ; it is their religious zeal or de- 
votion, as the worldly man would call it, that has sustained 
themand ledthem on to success. They are Perfectionists, 
and none others than they who acknowledge themselves 
perfect in Christ and God, need hope to succeed in Com- 
munistic efforts. They confess Christ in them as Jesus 
did in his soul and organism—giving themselves up to 
God—discarding selfishness ; and this, and not money 
or “ business tact,” is the fundamental cause of the suc- 
cess of the Oneida Community. And upon that princi- 
ple and upon no other, will any Community succeed. 
Every human soul who expects to live in and enjoy the 
blessings of Community or unitary life, must give up 
self and come to Jesus ; not the Jesus of superstition, 
but the Jesus of history ; not the Christ of a fabulous 
mythology, but to the simple, natural wisdom-principles 
enunciated by the unlettered child and philosopher of 
nature whose weary feet trod the shores, and whose 
blood was mingled with the soil of Judea, for his bold 
departure from the old and established popular super- 
stitions and customs. 

When there is one soul, who can discard self-love and 
give up all to this beautiful, heavenly idea, to make even 
a better condition than that of the Oneida Community, 
we trust we may hear of its whereabouts. 





THE NEWS.. 





Ohio is democratic this fall. 


Madame Ristori is now in South America. 
Only ten dollars steerage fare to Europe now. 





Cornwall, Vt., raises 20,000 bushels of onions this 


' season. 


The contest between Kellogg and McEnery for the 
governorship of Louisiana seems in a fair way to be 
settled without further resort to arms. 


Grapes have been so unprecedentedly cheap in the 
Eastern markets this year, that people are studying the 
question of making native American wines. Why not, 
and so have them pure? 


A terrible typhoon which lately swept along the 
coast of China, destroyed shipping the estimated value 
of which was $5,000,000. The shore for miles around 
Hong Kong is strewn with wrecks. 


Postmaster General Jewell, has entered upon his 
duties in a very vigorous way. He declares his in- 
tention to do away with the horde of claim agents who 
now infest his department. This will be a good move. 


Mdlle. Albani who is, we believe, an American girl 
born in the city of Albany, N. Y., has completed her 
musical education and earned a great reputation in 
Europe, and is about to make her debut in New York 
under the management of Mr. Strakosch. 


The discussion grows warm as to whether President 
Grant ought or ought not to be allowed a third term. 
Some people think a third term means indefinite exten- 
sion ; that after a man has been President for twelve years 
he might as well be continued as long as his faculties 
are sound. 


At a public meeting lately held in Birmingham, Eng. 
land, the Mayor was censured, and resolutions were 
adopted protesting against the expenditure of public 
money for illuminating the city on the occasion of the 
forthcoming visit from the Prince of Wales. Opprobri- 
ous epithets were applied to the Prince, and there was 
much disorder. 


The great Lincoln monument at Springfield, Ill., has 
just been dedicated. It is a very imposing work, ac- 
cording to the descriptions. Larkin G. Mead, the artist 
who designed the monument and wrought the magnifi- 
cent statue which rests upon it, was present and took 
part in the exercises. 


Mr. Hepworth Dixon, who is about to enter the lec- 
turing field in this country, has, it is said, contracted to 
write a weekly letter from America, which is to be mani- 
folded and sent to some twenty-five British provincial 
journals, each of which is to pay $10,000 for the manu- 
script—giving Mr. Dixon about $250 a week for his 
hour or two of weekly labor. 


The voting law of Utah allows all citizens who have 
attained their majority to vote. The period of majority 
is twenty-one years for both sexes, with the proviso that 
all married people are to be considered as having at- 
tained their majority. The Mormons have more women 
than men. The Gentile men of the Territory out- 
numbered the Gentile women, seven to one, in 1870. 
Under these conditions woman suffrage increases the 
Mormon vote one hundred and ten per cent., while the 
Gentiles gain but sixteen per cent. Every Mormon 
woman votes as instructed by the church. 


Two cases of compelling liquor dealers to pay dama- 
ges, have occurred in this State under the Civil Damage 
Liquor law, the damages in one case being $50 and in 
the other $2,000. The law is an excellent one in all re- 
spects, and should be enforced under all circumstances. 
Not alone are dealers pecuniarily responsible for the 
mischief done by persons intoxicated by liquor pur- 
chased of them, but even those who give the pvison 
under mistaken notions of hospitality may be mulcted 
if the drink results disasterously in death or damage. 
Thus clubs where liquor was obtained would doubtless 
be held responsible for any mischief occasioned by it, 
and possibly also physicians who recommend alcohol as 
a curative measure could be served in precisely the same 
way. To enforce the law, with exemplary damages, 
would go farther toward suppression of the traffic in 
liquor than all the prohibitory laws it would be possible 
to frame between now and the time when the Prohi- 
bitionists shall carry the State—in other words, between 
nowand a week or two befure doomsday.— Daily Graphic. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, [T] Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Siiks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, IM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY, 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing d: Manufact 4 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promp and ys 

P. O. Address, Walling ford. Conn. 








PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt ot price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,”’ ‘*Spirit- 
ual Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hanad-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Interna! Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘“‘Salvation from Sin,” “Dixon and his 
Copyists,”’ ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation, ’’ and ** Male Continence,” will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes >of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 
Messrs. Trusner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,” the ‘‘ Trap- 


per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘*‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00, 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and Noth Lawns, No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail -ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


